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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—Cowper. 
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Most men would rather be called knaves than 
fools. Some great and heroic souls have not 
refused, however, the fool's reproach. 

* 


Men pray for peace never more earnestly than 
in time of war. We only realize the value of 
health, physical and moral, when it is lost. 

* 


Many a pet animal is like an only child—the 
real test of character comes when we must share 
with others. Unselfishness is seldom learned in 
a school with but a single pupil. 

* 


There will always be a difference of opinion 
as to how far, in our attitude toward animals, we 
should be governed by sentiment rather than by 
reason. It is easy to err in each direction. 

* 


On the whole we would say that animals suffer 
when in distress much more patiently and un- 
complainingly than their human fellows. Their 
eyes seem often to tell a tale of woe unvoiced by 
any moan or cry. 

* 

Writing of one of the most despicable charac- 
ters he ever portrayed, Fledgeby, the money- 
lender, Dickens says, ‘Instinct (a word we all 
clearly understand), going on four legs, and 
reason on two, meanness on four legs never 
attains the perfection of meanness on two.” 

* 


In the treatment of disease among animals 
there appear to be far fewer instances than 
among men their masters, where the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children even unto 
the third and fourth generation. It is much less 
necessary to trace back the family history. 

* 


An average of from 200 to 250 horses burned 
to death annually in greater Boston! If every 
Massachusetts reader of Our Dumb Animals 
would think of this and write his or her repre- 
sentative on Beacon Hill a letter pleading for the 
Bill for protection of horses from fire, this would 
be transmuting sentiment into service. 

* 


The animal hospital possesses one great 
privilege over the hospital for suffering men and 
women. When no hope of recovery exists the 
pain can be ended and deliverance brought by 
the quick relief of an instantaneous and painless 
death. There is an almost inexpressible com- 
fort in seeing death set the hopeless captive free. 


~ 


“IF I HAD A MILLION DOLLARS”. 

Mr. Angell used to put this question to him- 
self, as if addressed to, him by another, and then, 
as the answer, tell the things he would do with 
that million dollars. His far-sighted genius for 
humane work immediately impelled him to wish 
to turn the stream of power and influence such a 
princely sum could set in motion toward those 
fields of promise where the minds of children and 
youth are in process of growth. He would pour 
into.the homes and schools of the land the 
choicest gems of humane literature that had fallen 
from human lips. He would send forth a body 
of the cleverest men and women he could find to 
organize Bands of Mercy in every school to 
which admission could be obtained. He would 
call into his service the ablest speakers he could 
secure for the colleges and universities of the 
land, where they could reach the men and 
women who were to shape the destinies of the 
future. 

How unerring that wisdom that struck at the 
training of the heart of youth as the primary and 
fundamental thing in education! How in ac- 
cord with the profound truth that all the cen- 
turies have confirmed, that “out of the heart 
are the issues of life!’’ It is no utterance of a 
sentimentalist but of a great student of human 
nature and of history, that “Kindness is the 
supreme virtue and cruelty the supreme vice.”’ 
Those words are infinitely wider in their meaning 
than they may seem to the unthinking. 

No champion of the highest scientific methods 
that should characterize our modern educational 
systems would deny for a moment that above the 
training of the intellect stands, as of vastly nobler 
worth, a character founded on truth and justice, 
and responsive to the claims of a large humanity. . 
The keener the intellect, uninfluenced by the 
promptings of a generous human heart, the more 
deadly the power it may wield. ‘The humane 
education of one boy in a Band of Mercy in one 
of our schools,” Mr. Angell wrote, ‘‘may save an 
incendiary fire which would cost a million dollars. 
The humane education of one student in one of 
our colleges or universities may prevent a war 
which might cost a hundred million (he might 
have said many billions of dollars) and millions 
of human lives.” 

“If we had a million dollars?” What would 
we do? Just what Mr. Angell would have done 
—reach by every means that money would make 
possible the children and youth of this and 
other lands, quickening every finer impulse of the 


heart, showing them how to bless and gladden all 
about them and to ennoble their own lives by 
deeds and words of kindness, teaching them the 
great principles that underlie the thing that is 
meant by humane education. Heaven prompt 
someone to give us the million dollars! F.H.R. 


THE CHILDREN’S PETS EXHIBITION 


The great success attained during the past few 
years by the Children’s Pets Exhibition in Cali- 
fornia, the interest it has awakened in animal 
life, and its educational value in training the 
child toward higher humane ideals, has led us 
to take steps toward holding such an exhibition 
in Boston. The founder of the movement is 
Dr. Fred. W. D’Evelyn. We are now in cor- 
respondence with him with regard to the pre- 
liminary details connected with opening such an 
exhibition. The amount of work involved is 
very great and we shall need much assistance 
from our friends who could help us in clerical 
work and in the several departments into which 
the exhibit will be divided. It is possible that 
it will be necessary to postpone it until autumn, 
but it is one of the large things in the interests of 
children and animals for which we are planning. 
Its slogan is ‘Of the children, for the children, 
and by the children.’’ The clever story, pub- 
lished on another page, ‘“The Reveries of Lady- 
bird—a Pet Pony,’’ was read at a recent Chil- 
dren’s Pets Exhibition Congress. F.H.R. 


KILLING FEWER PEOPLE 


According to a report of the Bureau of the 
Census, sent out January 1, 1916, the encourag- 
ing news is given us that the number of auto- 
mobiles is increasing faster than the death rate 
for which they are responsible. At the close of 
1909 there were approximately 200,000 regis- 
tered automobiles in the country, with 632 deaths 
from them that year. For 1914 the registration 
was approximately 1,750,000 automobiles, with 
2623 deaths charged to them. In other words, 
during a five-year period, 1909-1914, the in- 
crease in automobiles was 775 per cent., while the 
fatalities increased for the same period 315 per 
cent. The conclusion reached by the Census 


department is, ‘that the automobile today is 
being driven with more care and more regard 
for public safety than it was a few years ago.” 
This is encouraging to us who are still alive, but 
contains little consolation for those who have 
already been the unfortunate victims of criminal 
F.H.R. 


indifference and carelessness. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Protecting the Beaver in Colorado 
By ROBERT B. ROCKWELL, Member National Rocky Mountain Park Committee 


T seems a far cry from puffing switch engines, 
clanging trolley cars and the rumble of 
traffic to the quiet glades and murmuring 
streams which, in our minds, are invariably 

linked with thought of that master craftsman, 
the beaver. Even more difficult is it to reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of these wonderful little 
builders thriving, safe and contented, within the 
very corporate limits of a city of over two hundred 
thousand people. Probably this remarkable 
condition does not exist in another spot in Amer- 
ica outside of Denver, Colorado, but here, owing 
to a peculiar combination of favorable circum- 
stances, several colonies, probably totaling a 
great many individuals, live in peace, quiet and 
plenty, felling their trees, building their dams 
and houses, and raising their litters of playful 
young. 

For three-quarters of a century the Rocky 
Mountains have offered the greatest lure to the 


A TYPICAL BEAVER DAM ON THE PLATTE RIVER NEAR 


DENVER, COLORADO 


trapper as the home of America’s most valuable 
fur-bearing animal. That part of Colorado 
which lies in the heart of the Rockies was always 
the mecca of the beaver trapper, and through all 
the years the streams of Colorado yielded a heavy 
toll of beaver pelt until recently the total exter- 
mination of the beaver seemed inevitable. For- 
tunately, at this stage, far-seeing students and 
legislators took the matter firmly in hand and, 
through the enactment and rigid enforcement of 
laws absolutely prohibiting the killing of beaver, 
the terrible slaughter was brought to an abrupt 
end. 

Immediately there occurred one of the really 
remarkable happenings in the history of our 
wild game; for, unlike the bison and the pas- 
senger pigeon, whose extermination was not 
averted by the passage of protective legislation, 
the beaver began almost immediately to increase 
in abundance. Scattered throughout the State 
in secluded spots were the few remaining beaver 
colonies, but under the kindly protection of well- 
enforced laws and a well-developed public senti- 
ment, the colonies rapidly increased in size and, 
as they outgrew the homes of their nativity, 
steadily spread up and down the streams until 
in a comparatively few years the intricate system 
of waterways of the Colorado mountains was 


again well stocked with these industrious little 
artisans. 

Rising high in the mountains of central Colo- 
rado and flowing through many miles of ideal 
country, the South Fork of the Platte river 
offered one of the most desirable locations for 
the activities of the beaver, and as they gradu- 
ally worked down the stream in their constant 
search for proper environment their explorations 
brought them to the city of Denver. 

After rushing through a hundred miles of 
rocky, precipitous canon, the Platte leaves the 
mountains and enters a wide, fertile, well-wooded 
valley where it abruptly changes from a wild, 
turbulent mountain torrent to a quiet, smooth- 
flowing prairie stream. Denver is located in the 
heart of this valley and the stream, entering the 
city from the south, flows diagonally through it 
and onward in a northeasterly direction to its 
confluence with the Missouri river in Nebraska. 


trees and cleanly gnawed stumps all about you, 
the soft breeze sighing through the tall trees and 
the bright song of wild birds ringing in your ears, 
you stand as in a dream. The rumble of a 
heavy truck on the near-by bridge, the strident 
cry of the newsboy, and the subdued roar of the 
city come to you as from another world. 

And how has this natural paradox been 
brought about, you ask. Just one word tells the 
tale—the word which makes mankind the friend 
of all the wild creatures, the word which peoples 
the great outdoors with music and beauty and 
intense interest, the word which affords the tired 
worker in office or factory, recreation among 
living, breathing wild creatures instead of in life- 
less woodland and deserted haunts—protection. 
Fortunate, indeed, are those outdoor Americans 
who, after two centuries of ruthless slaughter, 
have at last awakened to the true significance of 
that magic word—protection. 


STUMPS OF TREES CUT DOWN BY BEAVER IN BUILDING 


DAM SHOWN IN OPPOSITE VIEW 


As is often the case in large cities, that low-lying 
portion of the city along the stream, not being 
desirable residence property, is given over to 
garden tracts, dairies, and trackage. Thus it 
happened that the beaver slowly worked down 
the stream, through cultivated fields, dotted with 
frequent farm-houses and suburban homes, en- 
tered the city, entirely ignoring in their indus- 
trious preoccupation the imaginary line which 
represented the city limits, and, finding con- 
genial surroundings in plenty, settled there. 

In fact for fully three miles inside the city 
limits the well-wooded banks of the stream offer 
abundant evidence of extensive operations of the 
beaver. Felled trees by the dozen and gnawed 
stumps by the hundred line the river, while the 
banks are literally honeycombed with the ex- 
tensive burrows—the homes past and present of 
these busy little creatures. 

One may take a very metropolitan-looking 
trolley car in the heart of the city, ride rapidly 
through a densely populated district for twenty 
minutes, alight at a very up-to-date concrete 
bridge and, at the end of a hundred yard stroll, 
be standing upon the crest of as perfect a beaver- 
dam as ever graced the solitude of a wild moun- 
tain valley. With a beautifully constructed 
“‘beaver-house” at your feet, the chaos of felled 


BRANDED 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Straight limbed, clear eyed, with skin of glossy 
sheen 
That mocks the satin texture women love, 
They stand before you as in days agone 
Stood human chattel on the auction block. 
They must be labeled, these fine beasts of 
ours, 
Before they’re led away to foreign shores, 
To take their stand within the shooting line, 
Unconscious victims of a hellish strife. 
And so their proudly arching necks must feel 
The red-hot iron ere they march away. 
What matters it a little torture more 
Since into battle they must shortly go, 
Marks for the whizzing bullets’ deadly aim? 
Why is it men must take such cruel means 
Of labeling their human merchandise? 
Is it an instinct from barbaric sires 
Who lived in well-nigh prehistoric days, 
And revelled in the anguish of a foe? 
An instrument of torture that can make 
The helpless suffer is a coward’s tool. 
Does not the anguish in the melting eyes 
As on their necks the irons scorch and hiss, 
Arouse within your hearts who do the deed 
Instincts of pity for a friend in need, 
Who cannot voice his suffering, but who 
Would scorn to do the same harsh thing to 
you? 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“LOOK, HERE, UPON THIS PICTURE — 


THE CRIME OF DOCKING HORSES 


People who say that horses .are nowadays 
docked humanely are mistaken, writes R. S. 
Timmis in his book on ‘“‘Modern Horse Man- 
agement.’”’ In the first place, they may refer 
to one in a thousand cases, but certainly no 
more; and, secondly, even if the majority of the 
operations were properly performed, this would 
not affect the practices that I have seen in the 
remote parts of cities. 

In all likelihood these people do not know, nor 
do they care, whether such things are done 
humanely or otherwise, but what they look for 
is an excuse that will make them appear to 
others less indifferent than they are. The aver- 
age man that docks a horse seems to care little 
what method he uses or how much pain the horse 
suffers. He considers his own pleasure before 
anything else, though in some cases it may be 
granted that the evil is wrought for want of 
thought. It takes several weeks, and some- 
times months, for the end of the dock to heal up 
properly. The wound gradually heals, and the 
roasted portion dies and drops off. A tail that 
has once been docked, however slightly, will not 
grow hair at the tip, but an undocked tail will 
always have hairs growing from the actual end. 

Docking is supported by a few untenable 
excuses that can scarcely convince even those by 
whom they are advanced. ... The excuses 
which are believed by the inexperienced are: 
cleanliness, strength to hindquarters, and danger 
in driving. The first may be brushed aside 
unhesitatingly. Any groom who would use it 
should be dismissed. A lazy man cannot be a 
good horsemaster. The second is an impos- 
sibility. It would not be used by anyone who 
has had any veterinary experience. . . . The third 
excuse also explodes, because I find that there are 
23,000,000 undocked harness horses in the North 
American continent, and.several thousand fours- 
in-hand with long tails. . . . Docking is abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and could be dispensed with 
forever. No docked horses, except for breeding 
purposes, are allowed to enter California. Two 
years’ penal servitude is the punishment for 
breaking the law. When shall we follow suit 
and set an example to the rest of the world, or 
“go one better’’ by forbidding it by law forever? 


= 


THE CRYING SHAME 
In thy behalf the crest waved boughs avail 
More than the short-clipped remnant of a tail, 
A moving mockery, a useless name, 
A living proof of cruelty and shame. 
Shame to the man, whatever form he bore, 
Who took from thee what man can ne’er 
restore, 
Thy weapon of defense, thy chiefest good, 
When swarming flies, contending, suck thy 
blood. 


WHAT TO DO FOR THE HORSE 
Persons who dock horses should be severely 
punished. Small fines are not commensurate 
with the enormity of such crime. 


If a horse is very warm, let him drink about 


five swallows, then hold his head up half a minute 
to let his stomach cool slowly. After that let 
him drink a reasonable quantity. 
The unprincipled farrier or the callous stable- 
man may be punished for docking a horse’s tail, 
but what is to be said of the owner or the devotee 
of fashion who orders the tail to be docked, the 
horse mutilated and so subject to torture for life? 


A horse works with his shoulders. Keep them 
well. Look at them three times a day. Keep 
them perfectly clean. Keep the collars clean. 
Don’t let a horse work an hour in a collar that is 
too tight or too loose. If a shoulder gets sore 
it is the driver's fault. 

* 


Horses should be blanketed during cold 
weather the moment they come to a stand. 
The faster they have gone and the harder they 
have worked, the more important does the blan- 
ket become, because the horse is thoroughly 
heated, and when perspiring is more likely to 
catch cold. Your blanket should be of ample 
size, covering the animal from neck to tail, and 
buckled snugly under the belly. A wet blanket 
on a horse in cold weather makes sickness a 
certainty. 

* 

The cut of the horse in harness shown above is 

used by courtesy of Rider and Driver. 


AND ON THIS” (Hamlet, Act III. Scene IV.) 


DOCKING—AN OUTRAGE 
By J. W. HODGE, M.D. 

The horse excels in strength, speed, endur- 
ance, courage and nobility of character. Being 
a sentient and susceptible creature, the horse 
should receive treatment originating in human- 
ity and dictated by reason; whereas no living 
creature has been more grossly exposed to the 
wilfulness of perversity than has this mute and 
humble slave to humanity. 

Of all the flagrant impostures practised upon 
this dumb and defenseless animal, none is more 
senseless than that of docking his tail. The 
brutal custom, like the practice of cropping the 
ears, hogging the mane, and nicking, commends 
itself only to unreasonable and unreasoning 
minds and should no longer be tolerated in any 
civilized community. The act of docking has 
been made a state prison offense in many of the 
States and should be so’made in every State.* 

Nature gave the horse a tail not only to 
perfect the symmetry and beauty of. his form 
but to defend himself therewith from insects 
which annoy him in every climate. Shame on 
the man so devoid of feeling, who would deprive 
the horse of one of his most useful members—his 
means of defense against the bites and stings of 
plaguing insects. By what sort of casuistry of 
reasoning can such an one allay the compunc- 
tions of a guilty conscience? 

Docking had its origin in the savagery of the 
Dark Ages when cruelty was regarded as a virtue, 
when crime was at a premium, but thanks to an 
advancing civilization, this relic of savagery is at 
present countenanced only by a few soulless 
devotees of false fashion. 

Such is the senseless and cruel outrage that is 
perpetrated upon dumb, defenseless slaves who 
cannot plead their own cause and whose unvoiced 
protest against abuse and cruelty should be to 
their owner the most pathetic appeal for humane 
treatment. 


REWARD FOR EVIDENCE 
The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals offers a re- 
ward of $250 to any one who will furnish 
the evidence that will lead to a conviction, 
anywhere within the Commonwealth, for 
docking a horse’s tail. 
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A FRIEND OF DOGS 

HE dogs’ chaplain,’ he is sometimes 
called, and he has gathered in hundreds 
of poor, forsaken, dog refugees that 
the cruel war has bereft of home and 
friends. Reverend Vivian Evans, a vicar of 
Versailles, with the true Christian spirit that re- 
gardeth the lot of dumb creatures, has brought 

relief to a host of war’s victims. 

He conceived the idea of gathering in all the 
strays that he could find along the roads as far as 
he was allowed to go, in the ruined villages, in 
railroad stations, and after caring for them found 
them homes among the ‘kind-hearted when he 
could; and in the case of the larger dogs sent 
them to be trained as “‘chiens sanitaires’’ (Red 
Cross dogs) 3 


forest land, affording many lonely and out-of- 
the-way spots for the ‘model’ soldier to lie down 
and hide himself.”’ 

When asked to name the four breeds of dogs 
that took kindliest to the work and showed the 
greatest sagacity, he replied: 

“The Belgian dogs are good. The Airedale 
also is good, and the bloodhound, but, do you 
know? the good old mongrel is a fine chap for 
the work; he’s intelligent and goes about his 
business with no other thought in his mind than 
his duty—like the soldier he is; he has none of the 
vagaries of the hunting dog, who will forget his 
mission to go off and hunt rabbits.” Dogs have 
alwaysappealed to the vicar, with that pathosthat 
the true Christian feels for our dumb children. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A PEACEFUL EMPLOYMENT 
By I. A. GLASSE 
& no species of the canine 


family is the effect of edu- 
cation upon instinct seen 
more than in the shep- 
herd’s dog. The natural 
inclination of this dog is 
to torment sheep, or even 
worry them to death, but 
training has corrected 
that evil propensity and 
taught him to be their protector. Among the 
hills of Scotland he is the constant companion 
of the shepherd and will at a word from his mas- 
ter drive the sheep to and from their pasture, 
keeping the flock together, by barking, 


A short time ago the good vicar wrote 
of the work of the Red Cross dogs as fol- 
lows: 

“My opinion of the magnificent work 
being done by the Red Cross dog cannot 
be too highly expressed; many a wounded 
soldier who has fallen among dense under- 
wood, in a hidden ditch, or in some out-of- 
the-way spot, owes his life to these four- 
footed friends of the human race. 

“When the engagement is over they 
scour the field, bringing back in their 
mouths a hat, a musket, or any article 
of the wounded man’s accoutrement they 
can find or detach from him. Sometimes, 
however, it happens that the man has 
fallen on his rifle and has lost his cap 
during the engagement, and there is noth- 
ing the dog can bring back as evidence of 
his ‘find.’ In such cases he silently (for 
he has been taught not to bark) tells the 
‘ambulancier’ to follow him. Whena dog 
returns ‘information’ he is put on leash 
and told to search, ‘cherchez’ being the 
word of command always used; he then 
starts off at top speed, dragging the ‘am- 
bulancier’ after him to the spot where 
the wounded man lies. At present there 
are 460 Red Cross dogs at the front. 

“The training of the Red Cross dog 
requires great kindness and much patience, 
for it must be borne in mind that what 
he is trained to do is in no way a the- 
atrical performance—with a bow to the 
feotlights at the end of his ‘turn.’ The 
whip and sugar play no part in his school- 
ing. 
“It only takes about two months to 
train a dog to go to the front; the in- 
stinct, although it is more than that, 
which leads a dog to dash into the water 
to save a drowning man, is what has to 
be fostered and nourished. 

“He must be taught as a duty to seek 
out men who are in trouble. It is not 


““NOBLESSE OBLIGE” 
By LOUELLA C. POOLE 


All sparkling crystal were the trees. 
Like diamonds the snow— 

But oh, alas! the icy streets 
Down which the horses go! 

With cautious feet they feel their way— 


Reins taut, with bated breath - 


And glowing eyes—along those paths 
Of danger—aye, e’en death! 


Now comes a horse, clean cut of limb, 
His master’s joy and pride— 


His dangling badge bespeaks him such— 


The driver by his side! 

To sit high on his seat at ease, 
But adding to the load 

His beast must bear, was not his way, 
So down the hilly road 


Right cheerily he trudged along 


That path of frozen sleet; 


The bridle of his horse in hand, 


He led him down the street, 


And with a friendly pat, kind words 
Low spoken in his ears, 

He guided safe the slipping feet, 
And calmed the poor beast’s fears. 


Though rough of garb, of humble mien, 
Rude toil his daily part, 

Did not this simple act denote 
A gentleman at heart? 


Nay, more perhaps; ’tis deeds that speak— 


Louder than tongue or pen— 
And tell who, in the finest way, 
Are Nature’s noblemen. 


snapping and running backwards and for- 
wards. Should one of them stray he runs 
and drives it back again and will not 
allow a strange sheep to intrude upon 
his own flock. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, who 
combined the profession of literature with 
what Milton in his beautiful poem “Lyc- 
idas” calls ‘‘the homely, slighted, shep- 
herd’s trade,”’ tells many stories of dogs 
he had owned during his pastoral life. 
Of two of them, Sirrah and Hector, he 
speaks with much affection. The one, sul- 
len but faithful, was most useful as a 
sheep-dog, the other, though not so clever 
at herding, was more companionable and 
the favorite of his master. 

The shepherd once had an unusually 
large flock of lambs under his care. While 
watching them at midnight, for it was 
weaning time, the lambs suddenly broke 
up into three divisions and scampered off 
across the hills. 

“Sirrah, my man,” said Hogg, “‘they’re 
a’ awa’.” 

No sooner did Sirrah hear his master’s 
troubled voice than he quietly set off in 
search of the lambs. With the assistance 
of a lad the shepherd scoured the hills all 
night but without finding one single lamb, 
and was on his way home to tell the farmer 
of the loss of his valuable flock when he 
saw Sirrah standing by a flock of lambs 
in the hollow of a deep ravine looking 
about for help. As the day had just 
dawned he thought it was only one divi- 
sion, but on coming nearer he saw that 
Sirrah had collected the whole flock to- 
gether. Hogg tells us he was never be- 
fore so grateful to anyone under the sun. 


Ah me! Of fashion, self, and pride, 
Mankind has read me such a lecture! 
But yet it’s all in part repaid 
By thee, my faithful, grateful Hector! 


The shepherd-poet thus writes of his 


merely an affair of carrying a cap or 
gun, for a well-trained dog will lead you to a 
fallen man whether he be in uniform or not; and 
he will enter into the work of collecting the 
wounded as thoroughly as the ‘ambulanciers’ 
themselves. 

“At the present time, when many of the dogs 
in the training kennels are strays taken from 
the street, the work of training them is much 
more difficult. It takes some time before their 
military training can be put in hand, because 
there is an abject fear of men common to many 
of them, and this has to be overcome by kind- 
ness. The dog must feel that man is his friend 
or months of weary training will be wasted in a 
useless endeavor to induce him to succor him. 

“The kennels are just outside Versailles. The 
place is an ideal one for the purpose, standing 
upon open ground in which trenches have been 
dug, adjoining a dense copse and a stretch of 


KING CHARLES SPANIEL 
Owned by Albert D. Stanton, Arlington, Mass. 


favorite who was of a lively disposition 
and liked company. One winter evening the 
shepherd sat talking to his mother and told her 
he should be going to the fair at Bowerhope the 
next morning, but should not take Hector with 
him, as he was so troublesome, running in and 
out and barking at the other dogs. Before set- 
ting out on his journey the next morning Hogg 
went to tie up Hector, but he was not to be 
seen. 

“T’ll wager he heard what we said last night 
and has gone off to Bowerhope as soon as the 
door was opened this morning.” 

Such heavy rain had fallen during the night 
that the Yarrow was nearly impassable, but this 
daring dog swam across the river and was sitting 
on a knoll just a short distance from the town, 
ready and waiting to follow his master to the fair. 

* 


Note the object of the Gift Shop idea. 
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A DOG OF FRANCE 

We vouch for the following, for as we write, the 
letter lies before us received from a friend who 
knows and has seen both the dog and the master 
and sends the photograph. This soldier, a 
French Zouave, named Jacquemin, with his com- 
rades was suddenly buried beneath a mass of 
wreckage as the result of an explosion due to the 
enemy's sapping under them. His comrades 
were nearly all blown to atoms. When he came 
to he saw a little sky over his head and discov- 
ered that his dog, Fend-l’Air, was scratching away 
the earth above him. As soon as the dog saw 
him move he rushed away barking and brought 
help to the almost dead master. Badly wounded, 
one leg gone, and with little more than a fighting 
chance for life, Jacquemin finally found himself 
in a Paris hospital. 

The dog, detained at the station, for fear the 
doctors would not allow him at the hospital, re- 
fused to eat, and showed such signs of grief that 
he was finally sent for and admitted to the hos- 
pital. He manifested the wildest joy at being 
again restored to his master. Fend-l’Air has re- 


ceived several medals for his wonderful fidelity, 
and the government allows him a ration like a 
F.H.R. 


soldier. 


HIS FIRST STEP IN “PREPAREDNESS” 


It all took place in one of Boston’s suburbs. 
His boyish brain was fired with an irresistible 
passion to kill something—anything. He had 
been given a brand-new Christmas air rifle and 
so with pocket full of double Bs he sallied forth 
to satisfy that impulse to slay, perchance to 
maim, that is likely to come to the one into whose 
hands is put a powerful weapon. 


He was fourteen years old and a crack shot, 
and this was the result of his morning’s revelry 
with the new air rifle: with his first shot he 
killed a sparrow that had just found its break- 
fast; the next was well aimed at the family cat 
on the veranda and sent her to cover in a par- 
oxysm of pain. Number three went true and 
the poor old dog with a howl of agony took to his 
heels to nurse a bullet wound in solitude. An- 
other shot and another little bird was no more. 


At this point in the orgy a milk team turned 
a near-by corner and the boy with the air rifle 
next took a shot at the horse. Stung by the 
bullet and maddened by the pain the horse 
bolted and snorted and could only be brought 
to a standstill with great difficulty by his driver. 
And then the driver himself, incensed at the boy 
with the rifle, started after the young culprit for 
the purpose of chastising him. But the boy was 
not to be caught. He was prepared. Taking 
quick aim at the man, he fired and fled. The 
milkman was taken to the hospital for treatment, 
with a bullet deeply embedded over one of his 
eyes, but the boy escaped perhaps to repeat 
another series of tragedies with his Christmas 
air rifle. W. M. M. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE WOODS 
Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1916 
Editor Our Dumb Animals :— 


One of our Sunday papers recently published 
an experience of his childhood, written by a 
young man who, when eight years old, went with 
his father to California to visit his uncle. One 
day the boy’s cousin took him out into the woods 
to watch him shoot birds. The child strayed 
away. ‘‘All at once the ground gave way be- 
neath my feet. I fell about six feet and landed 
on a soft, furry thing. I had fallen into a bear 
pit. I tried to move, and felt a twinge of pain 
in my thigh. I looked downwards to see what 
I was sitting upon. It wasadead bear. It had 
saved my life, because on the bottom there were 
sharp spikes which surely would have killed me 
had I fallen on them. The point of a spike pro- 
jecting out from the bear’s leg had run into my 
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thigh. I got out of the pit, and luckily found 
my way home.” 

The boy, happy at his escape, gave no thought 
to the bear. Pierced and held fast by many 
spikes, for days and nights, the bear had lain 
slowly dying in awful agony, and without food 
or water. 

It probably never occurred to the uncle or any 
of his family that it was heartless to set Such a 
cruel trap, and then to leave its victim to a slow 
but terrible death. 

Mothers and teachers, make the children 
realize the degrading meanness of cruelty, es- 
pecially to God’s dumb animals, and teach the 
little ones the beauty and dignity of kindness! 


Yours truly, ANNIE E. HENKELS. 


TRAPPING AS TORTURE 


The steel trap is from first to last an instrument 
of torture. It rarely kills its victim. It simply 
holds him in its excruciating, lacerating and 
relentless grasp. If death would only come as 
a quick release from suffering, but it doesn’t. 
The animal often endures the torture for days 
before the heartless trapper takes the trouble to 
visit his traps. We have had so many com- 
plaints from various points of the State of boys 
and men setting steel traps and neglecting them, 
or of dogs and cats caught in their grip and 
starving or lost for days, generally ruined for 
life, that we have had 2000 cards put up by our 
county agents throughout the State which read 
as follows: 

NOTICE 


Massachusetts Mociety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals 


The Laws relative to trapping, poisoning, snar- 
ing wild animals and visiting Traps: 


ACTS OF 1913, CHAP. 626, LAWS OF MASSA‘ 
CHUSETTS 


To prohibit the poisoning and snaring of 
wild animals and regulate the use of traps, 
SECTION 1. Whoever shall place or distribute 
poison in any form whatsoever, for the purpose 
of killing any animal, or shall construct, erect, 
set, repair or tend any wire snare for the pur- 
pose of catching or killing any animal, shall be 
punished by a fine of not exceeding one hundred 
dollars: provided, that nothing in this section shall 
be construed to prohibit any person from placing 
in or near his house, barns or fields poison intended 
to destroy rats, woodchucks or other pests of a lik 
nature or insects of any kind. > 


SECTION 2. Any person who shall set, place, 
maintain or tend a steel trap with a spread of 
more than six inches or a steel trap with teeth 
jaws, or a ‘“‘stop-thief’’ or choke trap with an 
opening of more than six inches shall be punished 
by a fine of not exceeding one hundred dollars. 


SECTION 3. Any person who shall set, main- 
tain or tend a steel trap on enclosed land of another 
without the consent in writing of the owner thereof, 
and any person who shall fail to visit at least once 
in twenty-four hours a trap set or maintained 
by him shall bé punished by a fine of not exceeding 
twenty dollars. 

ACTS OF 1911, CHAP. 215 
Trapping with scented bait forbidden. 

Every person who shall set, place or locate a 
trap or snare of any kind with scent, so-called, or 
scented bait upon or near the premises of another, 
without the consent of the owner and occupant 
of said premises, shall, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished for each offence by a fine of not more than 
fifty dollars or by imprisonment for not more than 
thirty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

A reward of $10 will be paid for evidence 
that will secure a conviction for a violation of 
the above laws. 

Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
F.H.R. 
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CONQUEST 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 

Cautious little chickadee, 
Peering from your leafless tree, 
Trying to make up your mind 
Whether my intent be kind,— 
Do not wonder, wary bird, 
That your heart by doubt is stirred; 
Human hearts meet like result, 
Perfect faith IS difficult. 


Was there ever such a plight! 
(Tentative that little flight) 

Is it but a tempter’s charm— 
Seeds within my hollowed palm? 
Instinct cautions with, ‘‘Beware!”’ 
Hunger questions, ‘‘Do I dare?”’ 
Courage! (ah, that flight was near!) 
Faith o’ercometh every fear. 


So! my patience is repaid; 

Symbol this of Eden-glade! 

Perched upon my fingers’ ends, 

Now your graceful body bends 

To select the choicest seed! 

Faith? Yes, such as love would breed! 
Then as you might all birds be, 
Trusting little chickadee! 


A WELCOME BIRD-GUEST 


Greenwich, Conn., December 5, 1915. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals:— 
This photograph of a mocking-bird was taken 
on a suspended lunch counter outside of our 
window, January 7, 1913. This bird visited the 


MOCKING-BIRD AT LUNCH 


window daily until March. The following year, 
on January 6, 1914, another mocking-bird ap 
peared and was duly photographed, remaining 
through March. Notwithstanding the danger of 
being classed a ‘“‘Nature faker,”’ I believe it was 
the same mocking-bird. No bird was noted in 
January, 1915, but reports came of one of this 
rare species being seen not far from our home in 
August, 1915. Like bird-loving optimists, we 
hope our mocking-bird will come again next 
month—his lunch counter is always ready for 
him. 

I take pleasure in sending you the annual 
report of the Greenwich Bird Protective Society 
which tells of our work for the birds in this 
vicinity. NIEL MORROW LADD. 


If people could fully appreciate the value 
of preserving the existing remnant of the 
birds, to say nothing of considering its 
future increase, the halls of our State capi- 
tols would resound with an emphatic and 
peremptory demand for adequate legisla- 
tion, for the preservation of the birds means 
little less than the preservation of agricul- 
ture itself. 
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The Mocking-Bird—Mimicker and Songster 


By LOUIE A..HODGES 


mocking-bird is one of the best known 

of feathered songsters. He is not su- 

perior in a numerical sense, however; 
nor yet is he conspicuous in appearance—though 
it must be admitted that in flight the white in 
his wings flashes like bands of snow—but promi- 
nent recognition is gained for him by reason of 
his very prolific song. 

He is indeed well named the ‘“‘mocking”’ bird. 
Nevertheless, his powers at mimicry are, in 
popular imagination, much exaggerated. In the 
role of the ‘‘mocker’’ he confines himself gener- 
ally to imitating the call- or song-notes of the 
more familiar birds, such as the cardinal, bob- 
white, flicker, blue jay, whippoorwill, Carolina 
wren, titmouse and bluebird. The song of the 
cardinal he imitates more nearly perfectly than 
that of any other bird. But even at reproducing 
the cardinal’s song he cannot deceive an ex- 
perienced ear. 

The element which betrays the mocking-bird 
in his mimicry is that of impatient, sometimes 
arrogant, haste to get through with the borrowed 
notes; to cast those notes aside as something 
foreign—but as something, nevertheless, which 
he could, if he would, infinitely improve upon 
in the matter of harmonious utterance. Indeed, 
in his handling of the songs of his neighbors, he 
seems to exhibit the spirit of the real mocker— 
the scoffer, if you please; though he does this with 
a naivete that half atones for the rudeness. 

In the spring of last year a pair of mocking- 
birds made their nest in the bunchy top of a 
honeysuckle which grew on the lawn a hundred 
feet or such matter from the house. The first 
evidence brought to mind that the “‘mockers’’ 
were building near-by, or that they were con- 
templating making their home in the immediate 
vicinity, was the astonishing gymnastic antics 
(vocal, as well as physical) to which the male 
bird was treating himself. Indeed, he seemed 
fairly beside himself. Winging his way through 
the bright sunshine, he would shake from his 
throat the most animated music. Alighting 
then, he again would recklessly pour forth his 
medley harmonious. Then of a sudden he would 
bound upward straight into air, displaying the 
while his white markings, and singing with such 
bubbling vehemence that almost I believed his 
song too effervescent—much, much too effer- 
vescent; inasmuch as the ebullient force of the 
escaping notes was that which carried him up- 
ward, upward in spite of himself! And almost I 
breathed relief when, the next moment, I wit- 
nessed that gravitation, happily reasserting it- 
self, was drawing the insane bird flutteringly 
down again! 

It was not, however, until three days later that 
I surprised the birds at carrying twigs into the 
honeysuckle. The greater part of this labor was 
being done by the female, though the male con- 
descendingly assisted—sometimes. But the 
work progressed amain, and in a very few days 
the compact nest was completed. 

Five eggs were laid, and the brooding period 
began. And now it was that the music-wild 
spirit of the male mocking-bird broke all bonds. 
From dawn to dusk the spring air rang with the 
most reckless song. Other birds’ song-notes 
he used with hilarious abandon. The vivacious 
notes of his own song he volleyed forth—winging 
and singing, fluttering and fluting—like a music- 
box gone mad. 

But it was of nights that the mocking-bird did 
his best singing. For it was then that he sang 
only his own songs; and the bewitching melody 
drifted, sifted through the moon-lit darkness like 
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enchanted strains from a choir invisible. 1 have 
always fancied the mocking-bird a bit vain— 
have thought his daytime songs expressive of 
that vanity. But his songs of night—naught 
of the vain is expressed inthem. There is indeed 
in the mocking-bird’s night-time song naught to 
be found save melody, melody, melody—melody 
sweet with raptures that have been, wild with 
ecstasies that shall be. 

Time passed, and came a day when I guessed 
that important events had happened in the nest 
in the honeysuckle. The mocking-birds were 
nervous and a bit ruffled as to temper. They 
flew scoldingly about. They hurled themselves 
at a prying blue jay with such malignant vigor 
that the meddling old fellow cried out in sur- 
prised fright and made off in very undignified 
haste. Aye, and important events in truth had 
happened, for there in the nest in the honey- 
suckle were five morsels, with mouths of un- 
seemly size and with aspect panting and pink! 

But their mouths were made for a purpose; 
within the next two or three weeks innumerable 
bird tidbits did they devour. And they grew at 
pace Brobdingnagian. Two score days had not 
gone by before the young “‘mockers,”’ forgetting 
the nest in the honeysuckle, were chasing each 
other through the tree-tops like school children 
playing at ‘‘tag.” 

They were a happy family—the mocking- 
birds; and until the approach of winter they re- 
mained happily together. But with the scat- 
tering of the autumn leaves the family separated. 

The male parent bird remained, however; for 
the mocking-bird does not, except in the very 
local sense, migrate. Near at hand stood a per- 
simmon tree, loaded with its golden fruit. To 
this tree repaired the mocking-bird four or five 
times each day, regaling himself contentedly. 
But with the coming of Christmas the fruit of 
the persimmon had disappeared; and the mock- 
ing-bird had retreated to the brookside, a half 
mile away, where the fruit of the haw, red and 
shiny, grew in clinging abundance. There, 
throughout the rest of the winter, the mocking- 
bird remained, dining upon the red berries of the 
haw, or upon the white berries of the mistletoe— 
great clusters of which greenly bedecked the elms. 

And, when the sun shone, I sometimes heard 
the mocking-bird’s song there by the brookside— 
a song low and subdued, but a song withal that 
was very happy. For the singer of it seemed to 
know that Spring was waiting—just over the 
southern hills yonder. 


PLEASE FEED THE BIRDS 


The deep snow covers their usual food—insects’ 
eggs and larvae and the seeds of weeds — and they 
will starve unless we feed them. 

Give Them ‘“‘Hayseed,’’ chaff from the barn 
floor, crumbs, scraps of meat, bones and suet; any- 
thing eatable and they will repay you a thousand 
fold by their work in the garden and orchard all the 
spring. 

Do It Now. Fasten the meat scraps and suet 
securely to the trees and see how eagerly the chicka- 
dees and woodpeckers go to it. Tread the snow 
down hard and scatter the hayseed and crumbs 
there, or put it on a board or box and watch the 
juncos and tree-sparrows fill up. Put out chaff and 
grain for the quail and meadow-larks in the pasture. 
They work for us all summer long, eating insects. 

Keep It Up While the Snow Lasts. It is not 
only a fine philanthropy but a paying investment 
for each one of us. If you want to know more 
about feeding and protecting birds, write to 


Winthrop Packard, Agent, National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 66 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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SHORT-EARED OWL 


THROUGH THE OPEN GATE 


By WALLACE H. MILLER, Editor of the 
Press, Bristol, Connecticut 


HARD task indeed, one that caused a 
catch in the throat, and a hesitation 
of the breath, was that which devolved 
on me a few mornings ago. It seemsa 

simple thing to open a farm gate. Why should 
there be any reluctance, any sentiment about so 
commonplace an incident? Ah, but it was not 
commonplace. The gate was swung open in 
order that my old friend, my family horse that 
had served me so well, dutifully and faithfully, 
might pass through to his final resting-place and 
so on to silence, rest and the pastures green of 
eternity, for there must be an elysium ready 
for those four-footed Americans that have lived 
honest lives of usefulness. 

This passing is the tragedy of making pets of 
our animals, of taking them into our affections. 
It is also the tragedy—the law—of all life. The 
final parting means inevitable heart-breaking. 
But the compensations come in the long years of 
companionship, of intimacy. And those things are 
as real, as vital, with animals as with human beings. 

And where could one find a stancher, more 
steadfast friend and fellow-worker than Old Tom? 
Up and down the Mountain, through sunshine 
and storm, he must in all have traveled more than 
thirty thousand miles. He was wise from his 
youth and his years were many. They probably 
accumulated to the number of thirty. And in 
all that time he never did a mean thing. He had 
brains and he used them. Also he had character, 
as well as an all-embracing interest in and kind- 
liness toward all animate things that came into 
his circle, from little kittens playing about his 
stable to his master. 

And he was particularly fond and careful of 
children. His anxiety for them when they were 
near was amusing. In taking an apple from a 
toddler’s tiny hand he would manceuver for sev- 
eral minutes with his teeth in order to get a grip 
on the dainty without touching the little fingers. 

In his work it was the same. Given his liberty 
about the home he never presumed to enter the 
garden though no fences hindered him. And 
when accidents happened on the road, as they 
sometimes did, he stopped and patiently waited 
until repairs were made and the word given that 
all was right. Yes, Old Tom could and did use 
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reason and intelligence. He performed the tasks 
that were assigned him willingly and well, never 
shirked or sulked, whatever the weather or the 
hardship involved, and he always had a cordial 
greeting of his own for his friends. 

One thing he hated, and that wasa whip. In 
the nearly twenty years that he and I traveled 
together he never felt its touch, for he never 
needed disciplining. 

He understood his work perfectly well and he 
did it without question, without urging. Pre- 
eminently he was an equine gentleman. Years 
brought infirmities and affliction—so it was 
necessary, inevitable, that Old Tom should pass 
through the open gate, leaving behind the fulness 
of pleasant memories. I like to agree with that 
old Arabian sheik who said: “If there be an Allah 
that taketh note of the souls of men, believe me, 
there be horses that shall neigh in paradise.”’ 


THE PILOT SNAKE 


Maybe you’ve been in the woods some day and 
heard a squawking and fluttering in a tree over 
your head. You Jook and see a pair of frightened 
birds, darting this way and that about their 
nest on a limb. You look closer, and you see a 
long, black snake creeping along the limb to the 
nest. In a minute he will have devoured the 
young birds or the eggs in the nest and then 
stretch out on the limb for his afternoon nap. 
The name of this robber is the pilot snake. 

He’s one of the boldest burglars among our 
snakes, and birds are his principal victims. He 
can climb trees, clamber over bushes and race 
over the ground with equal speed. He grows 
to be from four to six feet long, and in the woods 
he looks terrible; but he isn’t. 

He's entirely non-venomous, and he doesn't 
“charm” birds, as many people believe. It may 
be that a bird will become so frightened at seeing 
one of these reptiles attacking her nest that she 
will become virtually helpless; but as for charm, 
that’s alla myth. The pilot snake doesn’t need 
to charm his prey. He’s too good a climber. 

Often the pilot snake is mistaken for the 
black snake. The latter has a white throat and 
is bluish rather than black. The young pilot 
snake has white spots. In addition to birds and 
eggs, it eats insects and even small animals. It 
will climb a tree and crawl into a squirrel’s nest 
to devour the young squirrels. 


SCREECH OWL 


THREE WISE AND USEFUL BIRDS 


HE idea has too long prevailed that owls 
are injurious birds and only deserving 
to be destroyed on sight. They have. 
been classed as thieves and robbers 

that prey upon the farmer’s poultry and the 
young of many useful birds. This deep-seated 
and persistent belief is wholly unfounded. With 
the possible exception of one species of owl known 
as the great horned owl, every other kind earns 
its protection by the services that it renders. 
The three kinds represented on this page are 
birds which do an incalculable amount of good 
in destroying harmful rodents and insects that 
are a menace to agriculture and fruit growing. 

Of the short-eared owl it has been proved that 
fully 75 per cent. of its food is meadow mice, 
while gophers, shrews, small rabbits and insects 
make up most of the remaining 25 per cent. 

A prominent ornithologist says of the barn 
owl: “It is surprising that at the present day any 
one should think it necessary to write a fresh plea 
for this bird—a bird that has been a favorite of 
our ornithologists for the last. hundred years 
and whose praises may be read in a hundred vol- 
umes on our library shelves. He who destroys 
an owl is an encourager of mice. Looked at 
from an economic standpoint, it would be diff- 
cult to point out a more useful bird than this 
owl, and it deserves the fullest protection; but, as 
is too often the case, man, who should be its best 
friend, is generally the worst enemy it has to 
contend with, and is ruthlessly destroyed by him, 
partly on account of its odd appearance and finely 
colored plumage, but oftener from the erroneous 
belief that it destroys the farmer’s poultry.” 

The screech owl is still another highly bene- 
ficial bird whose favorite retreat is the apple 
orchard, and upon the enemies of which he 
makes by far the greater part of his living. 

All these night-roving birds are among nature's 
most effective agents in keeping destructive ani- 
mals and insects in check. No one who knows 
them or what they do would ever kill them. 

W. M. M. 


THE CEDAR BIRDS 

By STANTON A. BROWN 

Never hurried, never flurried, 
Dapper dandies they— 

Politely bowing, and allowing 
Each the right of way. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. We do 
not wish to consider manuscripts over 1200 words in length. 


FOR THE HORSES’ RIGHTS 

There was organized in Boston, December the 
13th, last, the Massachusetts Protective Asso- 
ciation for Horses. The purpose of this new 
organization is, primarily, and in a word, to 
secure, for the horses of the State, roads on which 
they can travel and work with safety. There 
are other ends that will be sought, but this is the 
chief one. There is no opposition to the auto- 
mobile implied in the movement, many members 
being themselves owners of cars. Indeed it is 
believed that automobilists generally will support 
the undertaking, since it seeks a highway where 
the horse and automobile will less and less 
interfere the one with the other. 

Apparently a surface for a highway adapted at 
once for the horse and the automobile has not 
yet been discovered. Since the automobile in- 
terests have been well organized, and millions 
have been spent to forward the industry, while 
nothing has been done in the way of concerted 
action to give the horse a safe and satisfactory 
road, it is no wonder road builders have thought 
first of the motor car. 

According to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture there are approximately 190,000 horses 
in Massachusetts. The State highway authori- 
ties say there are 102,633 motor driven vehicles, 
of which 11,960 are auto trucks or commercial 
vehicles. The majority of the horses in the 
State are on farms. The government statistics 
say 164,000. These have to haul the produce 
of the farms over roads that are now constructed 
almost entirely for the pleasure car. Yet these 
horse owners are paying taxes for roads they 
actually are afraid to use and upon which their 
horses travel only at great risk to life and limb. 

The Massachusetts Protective Association for 
Horses will seek its membership over the whole 
State. It desires particularly the cooperation of 
the farmers. Through legislation it will strive 
either for a highway, doubled tracked, a horse 
road and an automobile road side by side when 
possible, or for a road suitable for both the auto- 
mobile and the horse. We want ten thousand 
members. The membership fee is but one dollar. 
The president of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is one of 
the officers of the Association, and would be 
glad to acknowledge and pass over to the treas- 
urer of the Association any membership fees sent 
to him. F.H.R. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

We accept no advertisements back of which 
we cannot stand. Wherever our readers can 
patronize those who advertise with us we shall 
greatly appreciate it. If it can be brought to 
the advertiser’s attention that his announce- 
ment in “Our Dumb Animals’’ has been in- 
fluential in securing or retaining a customer 
it will materially aid us in our work. 
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DEHORNING CATTLE 


We sent out letters to seven different humane 
societies, mostly State organizations, asking if 
any legislation existed in their respective States 
forbidding the dehorning of cattle. We had 
never heard of any, and took it for granted that 
it was a form of cruelty so generally practised by 
many dairy interests and cattle dealers that 
specific legislation against it, if ever attempted, 
would be difficult to secure. A summary of the 
replies we give below: 


The American Society, N. Y.: 


There is no special law. We contend that it is 
a violation of the general statute against cruelty 
in that it is unjustifiable maiming, mutilating, 
etc. Our records show a number of prosecutions 
and convictions under this statute. In dairy 
sections, where the jury is made up practically 
of farmers, many of whom practise it themselves, 
it is very difficult to secure a conviction. 


The Pennsylvania Society: 


There is an act in this State legalizing de- 
horning. We strongly opposed its passage, but 
the farmers and cattle dealers beat us. 


The Ohio Society: 


Section 13376 (relative to cruelty to animals), 
states, “nothing herein shall prevent the de- 
horning of cattle.’’ Should such an act, how- 
ever, come under the notice of our officers, we 
should cause an arrest as we should hold this to 
include an act causing unnecessary pain and 
suffering. 


The Illinois Society: 


There is no law prohibiting. There has always 
seemed to be a question whether it was not on 
the one hand for the purposes of sea transit 
beneficial to remove the horns, as it enables the 
beasts to be handled with greater safety both on 
embarkation and landing and removes danger of 
injury to the beasts themselves through goring. 
In shipping by rail they can also be packed closer, 
loaded more easily and are less liable to injure 
one another. 


The Wisconsin Society: 


There is no law at this time prohibiting de- 
horning in this State. 


The Minnesota Society: 


There is no specific law upon this subject, only 
the general anti-cruelty law. It is a matter that 
has many adherents on both sides, as there are a 
large number of cattle farms throughout the 
Northwest. We shall be very glad to cooperate 
with you in any national proposition you may put 
forth. 


The San Francisco Society: 


There is no law prohibiting. 1 agree with you 
in the cruelty of the operation. To stop the 
practise would mean a gigantic struggle especially 
in the West, where cattle-raising is such an 
extensive industry. 


Massachusetts stands in the same category. 
No specific law prohibiting. No case of prosecu- 
tion under the general law for lack of competent 
evidence, though we should prosecute at once if 
satisfactory witnesses could be found. 

Dehorning is a cruelty that has been prac- 
tised so long, that has such powerful interests 
behind it with influences that can make them- 
selves felt before legislatures, that it is not at all 
strange that no law has been secured against it, 
as has been done in Great Britain, where since 
1888 it has been illegal, the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice pronounc- 
ing against it as ‘‘a cruel, unreasonable, and un- 
necessary abuse of the animal operated upon.” 

For convenience in handling and _ shipping 


(they can be packed more closely in cars), to 
make the animals more docile, and to avoid the 
financial loss arising from possible injury they 
may do each other, this act of cruelty has pre- 
vailed in this country. With the one exception, 
that they may injure one another (even this is 
for the farmer's interest rather than that of the 
animals), the deed is justified on the grounds 
of dollars and cents. For generations the 
docking of horses was a cruelty practised by so 
many and countenanced by so many who de- 
manded docked horses, that it is only in recent 
years, comparatively, that public opinion has 
risen high enough to make possible in a few 
States a conviction for the barbarous deed. 
Docking, like dehorning, is done, save on ranches 
and isolated farms, within the seclusion of a 
man’s own premises; the public does not see the 
animal until the wounds are healed. The pain 
suffered, the mutilation, the bleeding and the 
cauterizing, these are not seen. We ourselves 
have never witnessed the act, but several men 
who have, have declared that its cruelty was 
absolutely unquestionable in the judgment of any 
unprejudiced person. Such was the testimony 
of that large body of English veterinarians upon 
whose evidence as eye-witnesses and experts, the 
British court forbade it. 

We are perfectly willing to admit that from the 
dairyman’s and the dealer’s financial point of 
view, dehorned cattle can be more easily handled 
and shipped, and more of them crowded into cars; 
that they become more docile, that they may, 
after the wounds are healed take on flesh more 
rapidly, and give even more milk. A humane 
society, however, is chiefly interested not with 
that phase of the question but in saving the 
animal from unnecessary suffering. If it is not, 
it has mistaken its calling. a. 


PETS FOR CHILDREN 


Occasionally a writer objects to the keeping 
of pets by children, the claim being made that 
far more harm than good results. 

Judging from the experience of parents and 
educators, it is doubtful if such a statement will 
be generally accepted. It has been proved con- 
clusively that children who have been taught 
kindness grow up with a strict regard for the 
rights and feelings of all sentient creatures, 
human and dumb, a regard which has been called 
“the cardinal principle of civilization, of cour- 
tesy and of Christianity.” 

In no way except in the actual care of pets can 
a child appreciate the suffering that is brought 
about by ill-treatment, and the happiness that 
comes “‘just through being kind.’”’ And as surely 
as a child is gentle with his pets, so surely will 
he be gentle in his intercourse with his play- 
mates and all those with whom he mingles. 

It is objected also that in caring for these 
creatures the child has but very little time left 
to form any educated tastes, no leisure for 
reading of the right sort. But if a child has a 
pet—a dog, say — he is naturally interested in 
all that pertains to dogs, and where can better 
reading be found than those tales of noble deeds 
performed by the St. Bernard dogs, as the fa- 
mous Barry, or of the devotion of Greyfriars’ 
Bobby, or of the faithful dog of Helvellyn, to 
mention but a few whose exploits are chronicled 
in song and story? By reading these tales a love 
for the best in literature is fostered in the child. 
And in addition he is unconsciously taught a high 
standard of honor, of bravery and of loyalty. 

Jack London says: ‘The only way for a man 
to understand himself is by an understanding 
of all life about him. Pets for children serve to 
begin this instilling and to set them on the path 
of understanding. Indeed, an animal pet for a 


child is more effective in this matter than scores 
of books after the child has become an adult.”’ 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Telephone (Complaint, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 


Notice:—The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 
180 Longwood Avenue. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 

JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL THEODORE W. PEARSON 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 

(THOS. LANGLAN) 
RANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S. aan 

F. V.M.D. { Veterinarians. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 3708 
Peddlers’ horses examined......... 165 
Number of prosecutions .......... 24 
Number of convictions ........... 23 
Horses taken from work .......... 85 
Horses humanely destroyed........ 122 


destroyed 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $2000 from Miss H. Isabel Ireson of 
Lynn. $500 from Mrs. Charles T. White of Boston, 
$400 (additional) from Mrs. Mehitable C. C. 
Wilson of Cambridge, and $46 (additional) from 
J. Nelson Trask of Orange. It has received 
gifts of $50 from Mrs. E. P. S., $40 from J. F. 
M., $27 from Mrs. M. B. C., $25 each from Mrs. 
W. W. W. and Miss C. C. P., $20 from C. H. S., 
and $15 from Mrs. J. H.; $35.94 from sundry 
collections, and $336.38, interest. 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of C. L. Phinney of Stoughton, Mrs. Fanny D. 
Shoemaker of Topsfield, Nathaniel Meriam of 
Boston, Everett Lane of Rockland Katharine 
Knapp of Boston, Eunice Wells Hudson of 
Boston, and Peninnah Judd of Augusta, Maine. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $50 from the Columbus (Ohio) 
Humane Society, $41.62 from ‘‘a friend,’ $25 
from ‘fa South Carolina friend,” and $14.87 
from a co-worker for the distribution of hu- 
mane literature; and $376.75 interest. 

Boston, January 11, 1916. 


GREATLY NEEDED 


We are greatly in need of a new Horse 
Ambulance. Both our electric and horse- 
drawn ambulances are frequently out when 
a third call comes. A motor ambulance 
that can make long distance runs and meet 
emergencies has become a necessity. Is 
there no generous friend who will do the 
Society and the Hospital this great service? 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue _ Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M. D. C., V.S., 

Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, V. M. D., 
Assistant Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, D. V. S. 
C. A. BOUTELLE, D. V. S. 
T. B. McDONALD, D. V. S. 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 


Small Pet Boarding Department 


Address Miss Marion P. Frost. Special 
telephone, Brookline 348. 


Visiting 
Veterinarians 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 


Free Dispensary 

Hospital cases since opening, March1 .... 1620 

Free Dispensary cases ................. 2269 


GIFTS TO THE HOSPITAL 


The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital has 
recently been the recipient of two very helpful 
and time-saving devices, one a dental engine, the 
other an electric blanket. The former seems 
now almost a necessity for cleaning the teeth of 
small animals which need this attention in many 
cases quite as much as the teeth of human beings. 
That they suffer from neglect in this respect 
is clearly evident. The electric blanket is for 
horses, and is used where large surfaces must have 
hot applications. It thus takes the place of a 
blanket wrung out of hot water every few min- 
utes. These gifts, like others in money, are 
deeply appreciated. 


THE CEMETERIES FOR BIRDS 


The plans of the Audubon Societies to make 
the cemeteries sanctuaries for the birds, wherein 
the law will extend its protecting arm to them 
at all times, ought to be successful. It would 
mean the addition of over a million acres to the 
bird reservations of the country, of which there 
is need. It would be surprising if any reason- 
able or general opposition could be raised 
against the project. The very prospect of mak- 
ing the birds more abundant, of establishing 
oases here and there, where they may sing and 
thrive without fear ot intrusion, and of making 
our burying-grounds less sad and lonely, should 
have a cordial country-wide reception. 
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THE VACATION HOME GIFT SHOP 


With ‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ as its motto, 
and the welfare of animals its incentive, 
the Gift Shop was launched, December 6, 
1915, and all through the month drew more 
attention and better patronage than was 
expected—for it was very late in the season, 
yet the start had to be made some time, so 
the decision was for December the sixth. 

In Brookline, Massachusetts, near the 
Town Hall, Town Library and other public 
buildings, there stands a house more than 
two hundred years old, with fireplaces, 
and iron cranes, the brick oven of ‘‘ye olden 
tyme,” the original board floors, ‘‘H and L”’ 
hinges, hand-wrought latches, and many 
features of earlier days. Amid these ancient 
attractions and added modern comforts, 
Mrs. Warner has established her home and 
the Gift Shop, and there she means to 
raise a goodly portion of the Vacation 
Fund. 

In response to her articles which have 
appeared in these columns now for some 
months, have come donations—from Brit- 
ish Columbia, from Manitoba, from Nova 
Scotia, and from thirty of our forty-eight 
States, proving, beyond doubt, that the 
“Be Kind to Animals’ idea has found a 
permanent place in many hearts. 

The ‘‘Mile o’ Dimes” also has proved at- 
tractive; when that mile is completed there 
will be $6336 more to swell the Vacation 
Fund. Everyone, almost, can spare a dime, 
and we want the dimes. Here is particular 
opportunity for all interested in humani- 
tarian work—young and old, rich and 
poor —everyone, everywhere, to add his 
mite. (The papers in far-away Newfound- 
land have made notes of this method to 
raise money, to found a Vacation Home 
for Horses and all other Animals.) 

The Gift Shop is open every day from 
noon till night. Friends who can do so, 
are invited to inspect the ‘“‘Shop,”’ to criti- 
cize, to offer suggestions, to buy, to donate, 
in short to cooperate, in making this 
branch of our work a great success. 


Address, Mrs. Estelle Tyler Warner, 386 
Washington Street, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, about all matters pertaining to the 
Vacation Home, the Fund, or Gift Shop, 
etc., or Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


HELP us to 
HELP those unable to 
HELP themselves. 


VOICES OF THE DUMB 


From an octogenarian, who has been for 
many years a humane agent in the Middle West, 
come these words depicting the horrors of cattle 
transportation in winter: 

“You can realize how my feelings are worked 
up when I tell you I live close to two lines of 
railway that are shipping daily about one hun- 
dred cars of stock from the West, and often it 
is below zero. From my place they have nearly 
two hundred miles yet to go to get to Chicago 
or Milwaukee. The bleatings of calves and 
sheep, the squealing of hogs, and bellowing of 
cattle are not pleasant gratings on my ears. 

“Our preacher goes yearly to the woods to 
try to kill a few innocent deer. Oh, blessed are 
the merciful! I often wish when I look on your 
page of humane literature that I could see 
with the horse and the dog, more reference to 
the gentle cow, that feeds thousands of the hu- 
man family.” 
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Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined .................. 20,275 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


AND Mercy TO 
Every LIVING 
CREATURE. 


American Bumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Fenway Station 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Foreign 


Nicasia Zulaica C. : Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury See 
William B. Allison 
Edward C. Butler . . . . . . Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning. Turkey 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des Bands 
of Mercy en Europe Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise. Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 


A REMINISCENCE OF PHILLIPS 


From a personal letter written us by a widely 
known Harvard teacher, we quote the following: 
“T once heard Wendell Phillips say that the 
noblest Christian teaching ever given in Boston, 
‘with a single exception, Sir,’ (bowing to Phillips 
Brooks, who sat beside him on the platform) was 
when Rarey exhibited the fundamental Christian 
virtues in the training of horses. If Paul had 
been brought up on a farm he would never have 
asked, ‘Doth God care for oxen?’ or even if he 
had pondered the last words of the book of Jonah, 
and children of the present generation, whirled 
about in automobiles, will lack an important 
element in personal development which famil- 
iarity with horses and oxen used to give.” 

F.H.R. 


THE DEATH-DEALING SHOT-GUN 

The destruction of birds costs the United 
States a billion dollars a year, says Colonel G. O. 
Shields, president of the League of American 
Sportsmen. He contends that the work of des- 
troying birds in this country may be gauged by 
the fact that there are ten million shot-guns in 
use, burning six hundred million cartridges a year. 


OUR DUMB 


FROM A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

Recently the following letter, unsolicited, came 
to the editor of Our Dumb Animals. It is signed 
by President E. G. Burritt, of Greenville College, 
Greenville, Illinois: 

“Dear Sir: I desire to express my word of 
appreciation of your work in making the maga- 
zine a great factor in the movement in favor of 
kindness to animals. I value its monthly visits, 
and am glad to place it in our College Library. 
I am sure its influence is large in doing away with 
cruelty.” 


The American Humane Education Society has 
received a large number of letters from promi- 
nent college presidents in all parts of the country, 
endorsing its work. Selections from these letters 
have been printed and will be mailed to any inter- 
ested person upon receipt of request. 


“RECEIVED ONE DOLLAR’”’ 

The agent of a county humane society in a 
middle western State, who gives about half his 
time to the work of looking after neglected 
children and animals, writes us that in eight 
months he has received just one dollar for his 
services. His report, which we have read, in- 
dicates that he is alert and accomplishing splen- 
did results. This is but one extreme example of 
many humane agents in various sections of the 
country who are giving freely of their time and 
energy to carry on work that otherwise could not 
be done. It is doubtful if there is any branch of 
philanthropy where money is more needed, or 
where a dollar will go further in accomplishing 
good, than in accredited organizations for the 
prevention of cruelty. 


A BAND 30 YEARS OLD 


The permanence of the Band of Mercy is well 
illustrated in this account of the Band in the 
Quincy School, Hancock, Michigan, which we 
received recently in connection with an order for 
ect buttons from the treasurer, Miss Olga Iver- 


tie Society was formed September 30, 1885, 
which makes it now thirty years old. When it 
was formed the name “Great Hearts” was given 
it. Those who have been in it, and are in it, try 
to live up to the name. The buttons are worn 
by all who possess them. Each year a new presi- 
dent, secretary, and corresponding secretary or 
treasurer are elected by the school. The one 
who receives the greatest number of votes is 
always president, the one receiving next highest 
is secretary, and the one receiving next greatest 
is treasurer. 

. When the Ohio flood occurred, a few years ago, 
a fund, collected by our Band, was sent to aid the 
suffering. When the last Chinese famine oc- 
curred we also sent a small sum. 

The Band of Mercy has helped our school, as 
well as the pupils, a great deal. Our school is 
the only one that has such a society of all the 
schools in Houghton county, I think, and I, as 
well as all our pupils, would like to see it in all 
the schools. 


LITERATURE FOR GRANGERS 


At the annual meeting of the Maine State 
Grange, held in Portland last December and 
attended by three thousand delegates, a large 
quantity of carefully-selected literature of the 
American Humane Education Society was dis- 
tributed by Miss Alice May Douglas. Miss 
Douglas has been very successful in organizing 
Bands of Mercy in public and parochial schools 
throughout Maine. 


It is a great gift of the gods to be born 
humane, with a hatred for cruelty and 
injustice. GEORGE ELIOT. 


ANIMALS 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. Therate of in- 
terest or amount of the annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit corr e upon 
this subject and will be glad to ymowedes all 
further details. 


WHAT CHILDREN CAN DO 

A Band of Mercy organizer in a western city 
writes this account of an,incident that came 
under her notice: 

“An old man here who has been very cruel to 
his horses, has been arrested a couple of times, 
but it has seemed difficult to do anything with 
him. The other afternoon the president of one of 
the Bands of Mercy came to tell me of an old man 
who was abusing his horse in an alley. Upon 
investigation I found it to be this same old offend- 
er, and upon consulting the police, they told me 
they were sure he had left town, that they had 
arrested him and told him to keep off the 
streets. He had done so to the extent of keeping 
off the streets, but would abuse his horses in the 
alley. He said it was hard enough to get by the 
police, but to have all the children in town 
watching out for him was more than he could 
stand. 

“T think the interest of the children will make 
more difference in building up public sentiment 
than all the work that has ever been done for 
adults.” 


ONE THOUSAND BOOKS 

One thousand copies of the paper-covered 
“Humane Series’’ of books, published by the 
American Humane Education Society, have been 
purchased by the Humane Society of the City of 
Columbus, Ohio, for use in connection with its 
educational work. We know of no way in 
which money will go so far in interesting young 
people in kindness to animals as by a judicious 
distribution of these stories—‘‘Black Beauty,” 
“The Strike at ‘“Hollyhurst,”’ ‘For 
Pity’s Sake,"’ and “The Lady of the Robins.” 
Samples will be sent to authorized officers of 
humane societies upon application. 


ANGELL PRIZE SPEAKING CONTESTS 


A splendid way to 
raise money in 
schools, churches, 
Sunday - schools, or 
elsewhere. We offer 
beautiful sterling sil- 
ver medals at cost, 
$1.75 by registered 
mail. This cut shows 
the size and face in- 
scriptions. On the 
back is engraved 
“The American Hu- 
mane Education 
Society.’ 
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THE INFINITE LESSON 

We are all of us learning our lessons, 

Still children at school, in a way, 
With a spirit for toil and adventure 

And a hunger and yearning for play. 
And some of us dream of our triumphs 

And some of us think of our care, 
And some of us struggle in patience, 

And some of us struggle in prayer; 
But the truth of it all is the lesson 

Life teaches to those in the light— 
That only the right shall triumph, 

And there’s nothing worth while but the 

right. —Baltimore Sun. 


NURSE TO A VERY CURIOUS BABY 
By FELIX J. KOCH 

VEN were the great American moose not 
growing so scarce as to threaten their 

taking rank with the walrus and the 

buffalo and the wild passenger pigeon, 

and even though moose-hunters became as 
numerous, in season, as the Nimrods who pur- 
sue the red deer are today, the chances are that 
not so very many of us would be able to boast 


ELEVEN-DAY-OLD CALF-MOOSE 


the proud distinction of having nursed and 
brought up a baby moose by hand. 

Out at the big zoo in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
however, the keeper in the accompanying pic- 
ture, Emil Bennet, has achieved no little repu- 
tation for success along this particular line. 

Just so soon as a little moose appears at the 
gardens, Bennet comes to take charge. Not 
that the mother doe tries to neglect her little 
one —far from it—but she has no milk to give. 
It is almost pathetic to see her turn away, as the 
little one would nurse, the deep mother-love for 
which all the deer families are renowned seeming 
to speak from her eyes. So the cunning, brown 
baby rests in the gravel beside the mother, till 
the keeper appears. Even when but eleven days 
old, as in the case of the babe in the picture, the 
— knows a friend and follows him where he 
will. 

At four o’clock each afternoon Bennet is on 
hand with a nursing-bottle and the moose baby 
is fed almost as a human baby would be. This is 
the official feeding-time and the hour when the 
spectators are attracted. The moose baby also 
receives its bottle of pure cow's milk four or five 
times daily, till it grows sleek, fat and strong, and 
fully able to thrive on the food of the adult 
moose. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Reveries of “Ladybird,” a Pet Pony 


By BERNICE CLARK D’EVELYN 
Exhibitor at Children’s Pets Exhibition 


AY, but I’m doleful,” as 
the old song goes. Don’t 
think for a moment that 
I’m a’ complaining of my 
fodder. No, I’m just a 
bit retrospective today, a 
sort of auld - lang - syne 
sentiment, something like 
what you mortals call 
a’dwelling in the past. 

It’s a long, long thought, this that I’m think- 
ing. For you know, a past of well nigh ten years 
makes it quite a memory ina pony’s allotted span. 

“Hay, but I’m doleful,” but maybe a pony like 
a human should bridle one’s feelings and, under 
the cover of silence, earn a reputation for having 
at least good, horse-sense. But the heart longs 
for the plea of utterance, so here goes. 

My youth was a lottery, mostly a blank at 
that. My immediate ancestors were blue-grass 
stock, who I am told used to go the pace, and 
hit the track at every opportunity, which is 
claimed to be more orthodox than eugenic. But 
that counts in a pedigree, which I hear is a sort 
of a hoof-mark legacy, that may be decent, if it 
is only respectable. 

This pedigree, however, was a great con- 
solation to me, especially after I left the home 
ranch and mixed with company. Some of the 
“big horses’’ with hogged manes and docked 
tails, but no hoof-marks, could only swell up on 
their oats and snicker as I passed. Then I 
would think of my pedigree and have a quiet 
neigh all to myself. 

But, to be honest, life was a disappointment. 
There was something a’wanting. Maybe you 
would call it kinship, chumship—somebody not 
only to own me, but to pet me, to love me. The 
dull life of get up, be groomed, eat oats, carry a 
lady to the park three times a week; oh! the 
routine—the sadness of it all. Often and often 
as I thought of it, would I roll over from side to 
side in my stall, long after the cable had stopped, 
for I could not sleep. 

So the months dragged by. Finally the ride 
to the park was cut out, my rations were reduced, 
and all that I saw of the outer world was a brief 
twenty minutes a day when Joe, the groom, 
would run me out-for a few blocks, blanket and 
halter still on. Those were the days when a 
pony wanted a friend. I thought of my parents, 
my pedigree—was all this in vain, of no value at 
all? And thus the weeks came and went. 

One fine morn, Joe came rather suddenly into 
my stall, jerked off the blanket, slipped a new 
halter on my head, and pulled down my forelock, 
all the time talking kind of tony tome. Then he 
trotted me out to the rear of the stable. The 
bright light dazzled me a bit and I stumbled, at 
which Joe jerked my bridle somewhat roughly, 
saying some stable words. 

Two ladies were standing together looking at 
me. One I had never seen before. I was con- 
scious that I was being talked about, for I heard 
my name, “Ladybird,” mentioned quite fre- 
quently. I was terribly upset, possibly hysteri- 
cal, but pedigree and blood do count; I pulled 
myself together, and I must have done well, for 
it was soon over and Joe was leading me away, 
when the new lady, kind of timid like, put out her 
hand to me and just with sheer joy I rubbed my 
nose into her palm. Back to the stall—but what 
did it all mean? 

Dan was the first to throw any light on the 
matter. Dan was the big coach-horse in the 


adjoining stall. That night when we were 
bedded down and the doors closed, he put his 
head over the partition and said, ‘Ladybird, 
good-bye; you’re going away, you've been sold.” 
Then he laughed, it was all he could do, but it 
sounded well-meant. All laughs are not so, but 
Dan’s was, although it was only a horse laugh. 

Two days later myself, my buggy, my harness, 
and all my worldly possessions moved across the 
Bay to Alameda. What a change! The sun- 
shine, the sparkling, rippling water, the fresh air, 
the new day, the new hopes, the new home, a 
cozy stable all to myself, a big empty lot for a 
paddock, with real green grass! Life, at last, 
seemed one long, sweet song. I was glad to be 
alive. My new owner, ‘‘True,’’ the fox terrier, 
and myself were chums; it was only at night 
that we were separated. 

The school children all called me by name, for 
I carried my mistress to school every day. Every 
one knew me, patted me, and brought me good 
things to eat. The joy of living was almost too 
much for me. 

One morning my mistress came into the stable. 
She had a pink paper in her hand and said, 
“Ladybird, you are going to be entered at the 
Children’s Pet Show. If you are good and win 
a prize, nothing will be too good for you. All the 
boys and girls want you to enter—it will be the 
greatest day of your life. Of course, it will be 
very serious, for there will be other ponies, quite 
a lot, and all will be at their best. They all 
want to win.” 

The pink paper was filled out and signed, so for 
better or worse, my fate was settled. I became 
an “entry” in the First Children’s Pets Exhi- 
bition. My parents’ pedigree, Joe, the groom, 
Dan, hopes, fears, trophies, apples, and bran 
mashes, gyrated fantastically through my de- 
lirious brain and it was far into the night before 
I fell asleep, to dream it all over again. 

There were days of preparation, grooming, 
trimming, and then children would gather after 
school to see me and to encourage me, trying to 
tell my fortune. They would bet peanuts, 
candy and cornucopias, even small lead pencils, 
that “Ladybird would do them proud.” I sup- 
pose it was the same in all the training quarters, 
for I soon learned from my admirers that all 
Alameda was aroused and enthusiastic over the 
coming show. One clergyman even preached a 
sermon and the papers wrote it up. The daddies 
and mamas got behind the kids, and maybe there 
wasn’t a time! 

The day came at last, or maybe I should say, 
two days, for the Exhibition was a two-day 
affair. We equines, as a high school girl termed 
us in her essay, were ‘‘scheduled’”’—I think that 
was the word used; it sounds fine, just like as if 
it was a P. P. I. E. program—to appear in front 
of the reviewing stand at 9.30 A. M. on the 
second day. 

Full well I remember, it was a glorious, sunny 
morning, I was early astir, or rather, astirred 
early. A ‘‘wake-me-early-mistress-dear”’ inspira- 
tion took possession of me, for was it not to be 
(perhaps, maybe?) the greatest day in my life? 

My toilet was made slowly, methodically, but 
oh! so carefully, even to the final face massage 
with a silk handkerchief and the brushing of my 
teeth. I was great, radiant, positively superb. 
My hoofs were polished until they looked like a 
ferry-boat shine. My bridle, my saddle—every- 
thing—was just so. I felt like a popular candi- 
date on election day. All that seemed necessary 
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was a rosette, but that was strictly forbidden, no 
distinguishing marks allowed. Well, off we set 
for the arena of destiny, my tag, or show card, 
No. 159, fluttering on my bridle. 

Ten minutes of easy trotting and we were 
there. The show hall was in the center of a 
block of a cross street. Everybody seemed to be 
there. The mayor, the council, the superintend- 
ent of schools, the principals, the teachers, and 
of course—the kids. 

The event of the morning was the horse show. 
The other entries, the small stock, had been 
judged and labeled the day before. 

It is not necessary to tell you that the chief of 
police had a detail of officers at each end of the 
street, and no traffic was permitted, save ‘‘we 
horses.” 

After some time, during which I was sizing up 
my rivals—and I must confess I felt somewhat less 
confident, for there were some in that troop that 
looked mighty tony and well on the bit—a buck- 
skin mare and a stylish roan especially gave me, 
as you mortals say, “food for thought”; but, luck 
to all! it was a case of now or never—the judges 
approached, each with a pencil and a small book 
in his hand. They were the city veterinary sur- 
geon, the chief of the fire department, and one 
private citizen, who had a pleasant, non-partisan 
look in his face. The fire chief was a kindly- 
looking man, with a keen, piercing eye, while the 
“vet”? sent the shivers through me—he was so 
high up and university looking. 

Just at this moment I felt my bridle tighten 
and my sides gripped firmly. That, I knew, 
was the signal for attention. I was on my man- 
ners right away. We walked past in single file, 
then turned and walked back; once again we 
passed the Awful Three. One or another of us 
would be stopped, looked at, handled—then on 
again. Next time a trot past, with a quick turn 
and a hard gallop to the end of the block and 
back. Three of the “entries’’ dropped out. 
More pacing—tight rein—slack rein. Three more 
were singled out, their tags examined, each judge 
putting a number down in his book. 

I was warming up to the excitement and 
wanted to go, but I was loyal to my orders, curb- 
ing my desires by biting hard upon the snaffle. 
Will it never be over? Down the line again, 
a quick stop—canter—trot—gallop—quickening 
the pace without breaking. My bit seemed as if 
red hot, my mouth dry, and my breath came in 
great convulsive heaves, but I liked it. ‘Now 
or never, Ladybird,” I heard my anxious rider 
whisper. It steeled my nerves and every muscle 
shivered as I galloped. Back and past and back 
again to the judge’s stand. The fire chief raised 
his hand. We halted. Three pencils! three 
books! ! three men!!! The vet lifted my upper 

. lip, ran his hand down my fore legs, pinched my 
muscles, but not a move did I make. At last! 
Out went one other competitor. Then we were 
two. More pacing and more sudden halts. All 
three judges stood behind us watching our gait to 
see if we broke or not. It was the vet’s hand 
which went up this time, and the fire chief said 
something to my rider. I heard her reply, ‘159." 
The next few minutes seemed a life-time. Three 
pencils, three books, three men all intent! !! 

The kids all gathered around us in a hushed 
expectancy, all wanting to do or say something, 
when the sudden appearance of a man carrying 
great rosettes of white and red and blue and 
yellow ribbons, attracted everyone’s attention. 

All we ponies were drawn up in battle array, fac- 
ing front. _Aaftumber was called—up went my 
ears. I felt-mmy bridle tremble a bit. A boy 
rode out and received a white rosette. Then 
another number, and a girl with long, fair curls, 
some mama’s pride I thought, got a red ribbon. 
Another number called, the last and best rode 
out and got a big blue rosette and a cheer. 


GETTING READY FOR THE EXHIBITION 


My heart stopped, I bit hard, this time on the 
curb, while the bridle trembled, almost a shake, 
but only for a moment, for just then the fire 
chief called “159! The reins grew taut, the 
saddle gripped tighter, and I walked forward. 
My parents, my pedigree had won for me the 
blue and the gold, and a special. My head 
swam. The kids ran to me, put their arms 
around me, patted me. Maybe it was not good 
manners, but I rubbed my nose against my 
rival’s neck and whinnied a bit—pony language 
—for had I not heard the judge with the non- 
partisan face say, ‘“‘we had both done well.”’ I 
wanted to tell that to my friend, for he had 
played square, doing his best, just as I had tried 
to do. 

It was not all over yet, for up came the vet, 
mounted on a big sorrel, ordering us to line up. 
Then he made a speech. All I can now remem- 
ber is, “Boys and girls and ponies, you have all 
done well, we are all proud of you, so follow me, 
we want some others to see you and be proud of 
you. Follow me and we will ride through the 
city.” 

So we all lined up single file and followed our 
guide. As we passed the mayor and superin- 
tendent they took off their hats; it was nice and 
kind of them. It made us all feel very proud. 
Then the mayor made a speech in which he said 
something about the “freedom of the city.’ 
The kids cheered and the grown-ups waved their 
handkerchiefs. It was Kids’ Day, Children’s 
Day, Pets’ Day, and for ‘‘Ladybird” it was the 
greatest day of her life. 

Night came at last and with it sleep and 
dreams of colors, blue and yellow rosettes, 
judges and cheers; happy children and singing 
birds; parents and pedigree—a midnight review 
of the greatest day of my life. 

“Hay, but I’m doleful.”” Years have passed, 
childish hands still lead me, but there are gray 
hairs on my muzzle. The little buggy is heavier; 
the little hills are steeper; and the slant of the sun 
is westward. 

There is a day coming —and as I muse there 
comes a memory and with it a vision — a summer 
eve, a big building where I waited—through the 
open door a man in a white robe, a great book 
from which he reads:—‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it for these—the least of brethren—you 
have done it unto me.’ That message was for 
you humans, but maybe?—for I, too, did it for 
the little ones; but I’m only a pony —a bay 
pony—and old children’s pet—‘‘Ladybird”— 
farewell. 


Make your horse comfortable and keep 
him well blanketed in cold weather. 


THE WAY OF TABITHA 
By J. K. ODELL 


Tabitha was a favorite house 
cat. She was in deep mourning— 
her kittens were all drowned. 
Her cries about the house were 
unceasing. 

Ira Kerby, her young master, 
thinking that a diet of tender 
wild rabbits, which he had found 
in a nest in the field, would af- 
ford some relief, placed a pocket- 
ful of furry little balls, with eyes 
yet unopened, in easy reach of 
Tabitha. 

Forthwith Tabitha took each 
up by the nape of the neck and 
carried them, one by one, to her 
nest in the barn, till she had seven 
there. Curling up beside them 
she purred contentedly, while the 
baby rabbits took their dinner as 
readily as from their own mother 
in the home cradle. 

Tabitha staid right by her newly-adopted 
family, nor did she yield to the natural instinct 
to eat them. They finally grew into full-sized 
rabbits and were a source of enjoyment to Ira, 
who admired their frisky ways. 

As their ears grew long and they took to hop- 
ping about, instead of conducting themselves as 
well-regulated kittens should do, Tabitha still 
refrained from devouring them. Doubtless, she 
thought that since they drank milk from a saucer 
they would outgrow such outlandish things in 
time. But whatever her notion regarding them, 
she had brought them up right and they now 
must look out for themselves. 


THE CAT CAME BACK 

Frederick H. Crowell of New London, Con- 
necticut, express messenger on the Central Ver- 
mont railroad, has given a home for life to a 
tramp cat of unknown breed. Efforts to induce 
her to take up her residence elsewhere in the 
city had been futile, and Mr. Crowell was asked 
to remove her beyond the city limits, even unto 
the borders of Massachusetts. 

He consented, and placing her in a bag, 
took her on board the train and at Mans- 


‘ field, forty-eight miles away, laid the bag care- 


fully down on the station platform as the train 
pulled out. 

Four days later that same, identical, unmis- 
takable cat appeared at Mr. Crowell’s door 
and asked for breakfast. By her bedraggled 
appearance, she had walked the long distance. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 


Said a little girl to a pussy-cat: 
“It’s jolly to make you play! 

How soft you purr when I stroke your fur. 
And your claws are all tucked away! 

I love you ever so much for that,” 

Said a little girl to a pussy-cat. 


“But, oh, there’s a terrible thing I've heard, 
That brings great sorrow to me; 
You killed a poor little baby bird 
That lived in our apple-tree. 
You can’t be dear to me after that,” 
Said a little girl to a pussy-cat. 
“O little maid,”’ said the pussy-cat, 
“You are gentle and kind, they say, 
To bird and beast, but didn’t you feast 
On chicken for lunch today? 
And aren’t there feathers upon your hat. 
O little maid?” said the pussy-cat. 


“Oh, I'll be I, and you'll be you, 
As long as the world shall be. 
If you'll be as good as you can for you, 
I'll try to be good for me. 
So let’s be friends, and agree to that, 
O little maid!"’ said the pussy-cat. 
BURGES JOHNSON, in Advance. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ALL FOR THE LOVE OF LADeM, 
H. W. Douglass. 

“Let me tell the stories, and I care not who writes 
the text-books,” says a prominent educator. This 
book, it will be observed from its title page, is 
“written for children and those who love them.” 
Its authors have done a splendid service for the 
little folks by giving them stories that are fas- 
cinating, instructive and useful. They have made 
the animals tell their own story, knowing that most 
children love animals and delight in learning about 
their ways. Laddie is a frail, gentle, lovable little 
boy whose health makes it necessary for him to be 
taken into the country—to Happy Days Farm, and 
there he meets some of his friends, interesting 
creatures all of them, who tell him about them- 
selves and a great many things that they do to 
help make the world a better and happier place for 
all. The volume is one of the best as an example 
of the rare art of good story-telling. It will stimu- 
late a greater love of Nature in children and give 
them a better understanding of animal life. The 
dozen illustrations in colors, pen sketches and 
decorative binding, are of high grade. 

323 pp. $1.50. The Child Culture Association, 
New Rochelle, New York. 


JAN: ADOG AND A ROMANCE, A. J. Dawson. 

The author of ‘‘Finn, the Wolfhound,” that capital 
tale of one of the ‘“‘greatest, finest and tallest of all 
dogs,” has produced another stirring narrative of 
dog life. Jan, the son of Finn and Lady Desde- 
mona, wolfhound and bloodhound respectively, is 
the hero of many a thrilling experience, many a 
struggle for life or death in which the royal blood 
of the mightiest race of canine giants avails him 
triumphantly. 


C. Y. and 


It is the story of a wonderful dog; his early train- - 


ing in a quiet neighborhood of Old England, and 
of his active career in Canadian wilds. His obedi- 
ence, bravery, endurance and daring make of him 
a kind of superdog, whose adventures can thrill as 
much as those of any human hero. 

280 pp. $1.25 net. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


INTO HIS OWN, Clarence Budington Kelland. 

The Airedale terrier has made a splendid reputa- 
tion for himself wherever he has gone and there has 
been important business for sharp-witted, stout- 
hearted dogs to do. It has been said of him that 
he can do anything that any other dog has done. 

This pretty story is in all respects characteristic 
of your true-born Airedale. It is a brief account 
of how a worthy scion of an Airedale champion 
made his way through the hardest of luck from 
puppyhood to maturity, till the proud day when he 
wrested the blue-ribbon from the famous mother 
that bore him. 

It is a fine commentary upon the sterling. qualities 
of this most excellent breed, a breed that needs only 
to be known to be appreciated. 

46 pp. David McKay, Philadelphia. 


DAILY LIFE PSYCHOLOGY, A. A. Lindsay, M.D. 

The volume discusses certain psychological phases 
of the individual's life, business and social relations, 
and various mental and spiritual attributes, in a 
way to commend it especially to the erudite mind. 
“The keynote in all our psychological instruction,” 
says the author, “‘is that every one shall become his 
fellowman’s interpreter and no one another’s ruler.”’ 
This is a message of optimism, a wholesome incen- 
tive to put oneself in completer harmony with the 
rest of humanity. 

103 pp. $1. A. A. Lindsay Publishing Co., Detroit. 


HOW TO ATTRACT WILD BIRDS ABOUT 
THE HOME, Niel Morrow Ladd. 

Greenwich, Connecticut, and Meriden, New 
Hampshire, may well be called the model bird 
towns of New England. President Ladd of the 
Greenwich Bird Protective Society issues his first 
annual report in most attractive form and shows im- 
proved methods of luring and feeding the winter birds. 

68 pp, 35 cents. The Greenwich Bird Protec- 
tive Society, Greenwich, Conn. 


The Little 


MAY E. SOUTHWORTH 


OT long ago, while strolling along one of 
the principal streets of London, Eng- 
land, I came upon a queer sight. It 
was a sight pathetically interesting to 

me, and one I think that is never seen in any other 
part of the world, certainly not in America. It 
was a little cat called ‘‘Lady Blue-Blue,”’ trained 
to beg on the streets for the support of ‘“The Lon- 
don Institution for Lost and Starving Cats,” 
which was founded to alleviate the sufferings of 
her kind. There she sat on a cushion, a blooded- 
beauty, small and quaint-looking, in all the 
dignity of a definite mission. And a noble mis- 


sion it is, for in patient, persevering energy and 
intelligence, day after day, she is giving her whole 
life for the woes of others of her species not so 
fortunate as she. 


“LADY BLUE-BLUE” 


The day has happily passed, ages ago, when 
cats were reviled as the most disreputable of ani- 
mal creation. Yet now, although they have an 
assured standing in certain society and much con- 
sideration by some, they are often abused, 
starved and neglected, even by people who own 
them and are consequently supposed to love them. 

It is sad, but true, that there are people still 
living in this civilized, humane, Christian era, 
who in going away from their homes have no 
compunction in mercilessly leaving their cats 
without any provision for their maintenance. 
These poor petted creatures that they have 
nourished and made dependent are left without 
a thought, to roam the streets miserably strug- 
gling for a dreary existence. The instinct of life 
seems still dear to them and they forage on gar- 
bage cans, half-emptied pails, lapping up dirty 
water and in various other ways finding food 
sufficient to preserve their unhappy lives, but 
wholly inadequate for their needs. There are no 
pets that suffer more from inhuman neglect, when 
the caprice for them is gone, than these helpless, 
abandoned animals. But somehow, these half- 
starved, prowling vagrants manage to live, and 
like the poor, we have them always with us. 


Collector 


in American Messenger 

To those that know, the life of these roving 
marauders is a tragedy, and this big-hearted in- 
stitution, in the great city of London, is founded 
on the divine principle of mercifully helping 
everyone of these little outcasts on the road to a 
more comfortable existence, or if their case is 
hopeless, making their end easier. 

Little Blue-Blue is only one of many of the 
kittens trained in the gentle art of begging, but 
she is the one I think who is the most appealing 
and the one most successful in getting the pen- 
nies. She is carried in the arms of her ‘“‘pro- 
tectress”’ until a suitable, sunny corner is found 
where business is likely to be good. Then the 
lady spreads out a cloth and Blue-Blue wiggles 
impatiently from her arms and takes her place on 
the cushion with quaint and grave politeness, to 
ask every passer-by for a contribution to the 
little basket that hangs about her neck. With 
concentrated wistfulness in her dark eyes, by art 
of long practice, she lays siege to every heart that 
comes along. She is totally indifferent to ca- 
resses, but watches with intent eagerness for the 
jingle of the pennies that fall in the basket; every 
jingle bringing a look of approval to her dear 
little anxious face. 

Blue-Blue evidently has a system, for if she 
has failed to stare you out of a contribution, she 
follows your stingy back as far as she can see, 
looking over her shoulder with such despair and 
sorrow in her eyes, as to make you feel a bit 
ashamed and a trifle small. This deep, unutter- 
able gaze of her mute reproach is of the kind that 
sticks in your memory, and your regret is so 
keen that when fortune the next time thréws 
the opportunity in your way, you are sure to 
make your gift double and are thankful for the 
chance if only to square yourself with those 
deeply haunting eyes of hers. 

Blue-Blue is sure to appreciate your generosity 
and to show her appreciation by grave acknow!- 
edgment, for she is a very polite little lady and 
doing her level best toward stirring hearts in the 
direction of putting kitty-cats right with the world. 

This is what we may imagine Blue-Blue says 
when she purrs: 

“Dear loving friends, with sheltered homes and 
every comfort there, 

Do listen to my earnest cry, and just a little 
spare; 

Then you may prove in days to come, however 
great your need, 

That ‘Blessed are the merciful,’ for they are 
blessed indeed.” 

The picture of Lady Blue-Blue on this page is 
reproduced from a photograph taken in England. 


FAREWELL, WELCOME 
By W. J. PYLE 
Farewell, to the war of the nations, 
Farewell, ye bloody strifes o men; 
Farewell, to the clamoring battle-ships: 
Welcome, the press and. the pen. 
Farewell, to the blood of the soldier, 
Farewell, to the cannons’ roar; 
Farewell, to the bursting bomb in air, 
_ Welcome, the shop and the store. 
Farewell, to the thundering cavalry hoof, 
Farewell, ye hosts that cease; 
Farewell, ye weeping mothers, 
Welcome, ye homes of peace. 
Farewell, to the awful carnage, 
Farewell, destructions’ fire; 
Welcome, ye cities beautiful, 
Welcome, ye hymns and lyre. 
Farewell, to the call of the soldier boy 
When forever mother and son must part; 
Welcome, the age of church and school, 
Welcome, to music and art. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY AT KINGSBURG. CALIFORNIA 


These ponies, Eulalia and Julia, were bought and paid for by the children unaided, from their own 
earnings. The ponies are great pets and enjoy their trips as much as do the children, who say they 
would not exchange their pony outfit for the best automobile made. 


Caught in His Own Trap by HOWARD T. KNAPP 


OBBY wanted a new pair of hockey 
skates, but there was only about twenty 
cents in his bank, and of course that was 
not nearly enough. Now Bobby had 

set his heart on those skates and he made up his 
mind he would earn the money to buy them or 
know the reason why. But although he put on 
his thinking cap and thought and thought until 
his head ached, he could not figure out any way 
of earning the money. 

Then one day when he was playing in the barn 
he found an old steel rat-trap, and that gave him 
an idea. He would become a trapper and catch 
sly old Sharpnose the Mink, for he remembered 
his father had once said the furry coat of Mr. 
Mink was worth at least five dollars; and five 
dollars, you know, is more than enough to buy 
the finest pair of skates a fellow could wish. 

So bright and early the next morning, Bobby 
started for the White Forest, the trap over his 
shoulder, and in his pocket the head of a chicken 
for bait. For nearly a mile he trudged through 
the big woods without seeing any signs of the 
Little People, and then as he reached the banks 
of the creek he spied the double row of neat 
little footprints he knew were made by Sharpnose 
the Mink. 

Bobby followed the tracks until he came to a 
hollow log, and here he decided to set his trap. 
So he placed the chicken head inside and put the 
trap in the opening, right where Mr. Mink would 
have to step in it to reach the bait. But the trap 
was in plain sight, and Bobby knew Sharpnose 
would never come near the log if he so much as 
suspected a trap was anywhere around. So he 
brushed some snow over the trap to hide it, but 
he forgot a trap is a mighty dangerous thing, for 
he touched the trigger and, snap, the cruel jaws 
caught him by the hand and held him fast. 

Well, sir, you can just imagine how that hurt, 
and although Bobby was.a brave little fellow, he 
could not keep the tear§ ftom his eyes. And the 
worst of it was that, although he tugged and 
pulled with all his might, he could not get his 
hand free; the jaws held him fast with the grip 
of a bulldog. Bobby tried to press down the 


spring, but it was too stiff for him to bend with . 


one hand. 


“T'll have to go home with the trap on my hand 
and get father to take it off,’ he said, but he 
could not even do that, for he had fastened the 
chain to the log with a big staple. Then he was 
frightened, for he knew he would have to stay 
in the woods until someone found him. So you 
can hardly blame him for sitting down in the 
snow and crying as though his heart would 
break. 

“Goodness me, Bobby Boy, what is the mat- 
ter?’’ shouted a cheery voice a few minutes later. 
Looking up, Bobby saw his big brother Fred 
standing in front of him. 

“Oh, Fred, I’m caught in a trap I set to catch 
Mr. Mink,” sobbed Bobby. “I’ve tried and 
tried, but I can’t get loose.” 

“T can soon fix that,” said Fred, placing his 
foot on the spring of the trap. The jaws flew 
open, setting Bobby free. 

“Oh, Fred, you don’t know how that hurt,” 
said Bobby, feeling of his fingers to make sure 
no bones were broken. 

“Did it really hurt so much, or were you merely 
frightened?” asked Fred. 

“Of course I was frightened, for I didn’t know 
if anyone would ever find me; but it hurt worse 
than a toothache.” 

“Then how do you suppose Mr. Mink would 
have felt if those cruel jaws had gripped his leg 
instead of your hand?”’ asked Fred. 

“Why I—I guess it would have hurt him, too,”’ 
faltered Bobby. 

“It sure would. And then, when he found he 
could not get free for all his struggling and sank 
down exhausted in the snow, just imagine how 
his little heart would thump with fear and 
despair, for Mr. Mink knows that when he gets 
caught in a trap there is no hope for him. No 
father or big brother will come to find him and 
set him free. He must stay there in the snow 
until he dies of cold and hunger, or the trapper 
comes and kills him with a club.” 

“T never thought of that,”’ said Bobby, thought- 
fully. “And Fred, I guess I won’t set any more 
traps, now that I know how it hurts to get 
caught.” 


Blessed are the merciful." 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. MARYOTT, 
H. GUYOL, } State Organizers 
PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president.’ 


See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and thirty-seven new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in December, of which 
247 were in Massachusetts, 243 being in schools; 
59 in schools of Rhode Island; 39 in schools of 
Maine; 28 in schools of Connecticut; 19 in 
Georgia; 15 in schools of Minnesota; 14 in schools 
of Missouri; 7 in schools of Louisiana; two each 
in Kansas and California; and one each in New 
Hampshire, New York, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Washington. The numerals show the number 
of Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Dorchester: Gilbert Stuart, 12; Ellen H. Richards, 6; 
Stoughton, 3. 

Fall River: Davenport, 18; William Connell, 8; Nathan- 
iel B. Borden, 14; Robeson, 12; John J. McDonough, 11; 
Samuel Longfellow, 8; Columbia St., 4; Broadway, 4; Slade, 
12; Harriet T. Healey, 8; Fowler, 8; Osborn St., 8; Mount 
Hope, 4; George B. Stone, 9; Brayton Ave., 8; Bowen St., 
2; Susan H. Wixon, 12; Cambridge St., 4; Coughlin, 8; 
Buffinton, 4; Chace, 4; Samuel Watson, 11; Laurel Lake, 4; 
Eastern aS nae M. Aldrich, 8; Davol, 8; Covel St., 

, 13. 


Maynard, Massachusetts: Columbia. 

South Boston, paceman F. R. Langley Hu- 
mane Div. 6. 

Wes ,’ Massachusetts: Helping Hand to Animals. 


Schools in Maine 

Bath: Beacon wi Methodist S. S., 2; First Baptist S. S.; 
Central Church S. S. 

Brunswick: Middle Bay. 

Lewiston: Wallace, 7; St. Joseph, 6. 

Lisbon: < Grammar, 2; School St. Primary, 2; 
Webster St., 

Lisbon Centre. 

Lisbon Falls: Maple St., 2; Sand Hill; School St. 
2; Lisbon 2; Dingley Grammar, 5. 

Woo! : Sagadahoc Ferry S. S 

pao New Hampshire: Sunshine. 


Schools in Rhode Island 
North Kingston: Wickford High, 4; Wickford Graded, 
5; Hamilton, 2. 
Scituate: Hope Grammar, 3. 
Natick, 4. 
Wes ay Natick Public, 10; St. James, 6; Arctic, 
9; Phenix’ 8 ; Harris Ave. Primary, 8. 


Schools in Connecticut 

Park St., 6; Bristol, 5; Lutheran Immanuel 
School, 2; St. Joseph's, 

East Fiantted: South Grammar, 3. 

Vernon: County Home for Children, 2. 

East Hartford, Connecticut: Be Kind to Animals; 
Charter Oak Humane Society. 

New York, New York: School 21. 

University of Virginia, Virginia: Alpha. 

Blaine, Kentucky: Tarkiln. 

* Atlanta, Georgia: Colored Public School. 

Augusta, Georgia: Weed; Florence 
Young; Lucy Lane; McGregor; ; Springfield; 
Union; Social Settlement; Nellieville; Grammar 

School, 


Abbeville, Louisiana: High School, 7. 


Schools in Missouri 


Sedalia: St. ae s, 2; East 5th St., Bak nel and Ohio 
Sts., 2; Lincoln, 7; Pioneer "Boys of Ameri 


Schools in Minnesota 

Lincoln, 2; St. 2; St. Paul, 

; Emerson; Roman Catholic, 2 ; Washington, 2 ; Munger; 
Whittier; Ensign. 

Chanute, Kansas: Good Samaritan, 2. 

Kalama, Washington: Kalama. 

Exeter City, California: Lincoln School; Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 98,896. 
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